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Bo. Mr. Pickering has noticed that 
| be was formerly much used in New En- 
| gland instead of am and are. This was 
fat one time good English, and is still 
Provincial. We have already 
remarked, at page 238, under the *“* Di- 
alects of the West England,” that the 
verb fo be retains its primitive form there. 
Instead of Lam &c. J be, thou beest, or 
bist, thee beest, we be, you be, they be, are 
constantly heard. War for was and 
| were, like wise runs through all the per- 
sons. “2 war just a is in the 
mouth of every Somersetshire rustic and 
is common in many counties. 
Bonnyelabber.  * Sour milk.” This 
“we believe, not used in any 
In Ireland, according 
to Mr. Todd, it means “sour butter 
milk? It seems to have been formerly 
English. Thus old Ben, 
‘Itis against my freehold, my inheritance 
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And Swift— 
We scorn for want of talk, to jabber 

Of parties o'er our bonnyclabber, 

Brief. Probably a corruption of rife. 
“ Prevalent, common, rife.” 
formerly employed in England, in the 
same sense in. which it. It is 
now provincial. We have often heard it 
in the north of England. 

Mr. Pickering remarks, that a corres- 
pondent informs him, that brief is used 
by the illiterate in Virginia, as well 
the northern states, but only in speaking 
of diseases. 


reve 
' 


iS Was 


we use 


as mn 


Mr. Picke windy correspon- 
dent is mis taken. We , In Virginia, 
of the “ wind being brief: 

Chunk. “A thie k, short, biock 
wood.” ‘This isused in the Southern and 
Eastern counties of England, and is pro- 
bably corrupted from chump. It is uni- 
versal in this country; and, from the 
substantive, has been formed the adjec- 
tive chunky, applied to adumpy person— 
as “he is a short, chunky man.” 

Clitchy. “Clammy, sticky, 
nous.” Vew England. ; 

Clatchy is said to be provincial in the 
West of England. It is notin the * Ob- 
servations on some of the dialects of the 
West of England” by Mr. Jennings. 

To compromit, “'T’o commit, expose, 
hazard.” This word, 
“to pledge,” i 


hea 


gluti- 


is cld English. 


yiting themselves in the name ot 


and perform all such 


6é Comproin 
all their country, to abide 
sentence and awarde, iim be 


en.” 


as should by | giv- 
Sir T. Elyot 

The word is now obsolete in England, 
but it is used in Scotland. 

‘Then both the said parties were compromit 
by their oaths to stand at the deliverance of the 
arbitrators.’ 

Pitscottie, Rd. 1768 
Crock. 


chimney.” 


‘The black of a pot or of a 
This is in Todd’s edition of 
Johnson, quoted from Ray’s south and 
east country words, but it is a provincial- 
ism in most of the counties. 


It is so in 
the south and east, according to Ray. 
Brockett, in his Glossary of north countr y 
words has * crock—a flake of soot in an 
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in the sense of 


AND 

open tinea 2 The ols “to ocnlll i 
to black with soot, is used also in Essex, 
In the the west of England, crock is the 
| name of a bellied pot, either of iron or 
| other metal, for the purpose of boiling 
| food, so called Pp rhaps on account of its 
| being * crocked” over. 

Docity. ** Quick comprehension.” 
It is a Londonism, and according to 
Grose a provincial in Gloucestershire. It 
is manifestly a corruption from doevlity. 

Drouth. “Drought.” Mr. Webster 
has gone into a laboured defence of this 
| word, as being nearer the Anglo Saxon, 
drugothe, whence it originates, than the 
presentEnglish spelling and pronunciation. 

Height was unquestionably _ spelled 
and pronounced by Milton highth, and 
the Saxon termination is equally in th, 
hethe, hieth, but no well educated indi- 
vidual, would now write and pronounce 
it so. 

The truth is that, in language, we are 
eternally compelled to take things as they 
are, without regard to what they may 
have been; and he who may wish to 
carry us back to that which we have long 
rejected will find but few to accompany 
him. ‘The word drouth isa provincialism 
of the west of England, as well as “to 
drow,” to dry. 

Folks. ‘This word in the sense of 
“persons in one’s family” is much used in 
New England ; and is provincial in the 
North of England. ® How are your 
folks to day? ‘*- How is your family 
‘to day ?” Pronounced fock itis universal 
in Scotland.  How’s your fock ?” per- 
haps from Anglo Saxon, fole, family. 

Frough or Frow, “brittle, loose, 

spungy »__also froughy, This word is 
used by Evelyn. 


‘That (timber )which grows in gravel is sub- 
we to be frow (as they term it, and brittle. 


It is now not used exc ept in the pro- 
vinces, in almost all of which it prevails. 
It is a provincialism of Berkshire and in 
the northern counties particularly : (See 
Grose, Ray, Jennings, Tim Bobbin, 
Brockett—Craven Dialect &c.) 

Gawky. “A _ stupid, halfwitted or 
awkward person.” ‘This is provincial i in 
the north of England; and is in all the 
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glossaries of the northern dialects. It 
has always been used in Scotland, and 
was probably imported into the northern 
counties from thence. It is there, howev- 
er, written and pronounced :—Goukit, 
Gauckit, Guckit.” 
“ Fool goukit chield, sie stuff as that to true ; 
Gin ye believe them, nane will credit you. 

7 Morison 

It is from Teutonic Geck, a fool. 

Glut. “A large wooden wedge.” 
New England. Used in the middle 
counties of England. Itis a particular ap- 


plication of the word glut in the sense of 


“any thing that fills up a passage.” 
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pression is provincial in the Northof En- 
gland. Hither and yont, in Scotland, 
has the same meaning, as well as that of 
“ topsyturvy.” ; 

Housen. ‘ Houses.” This old plural 
is used in New England. In the west 
of England and in some of the midland 
counties they adhere to this old Saxon 
form. See Dialects of the west of Eng- 
land in Museum p. 237. 

Hub. The nave of a wheel.” Not 
used in many counties of England. 

Jag. “A small load.” New Eng- 


| land. This is a provincialism in Nor- 
‘folk and Suffolk. 


Gostering or Gaustering—* imperi- | 


ous, boasting.” West. 


England, in universal use. 

To guess. ‘“'To imagine, suppose, 
believe.” This word, so much used in 
the eastern states, as well as expect, reck- 
gn &c., is as local in some of the coun- 
ties in England. Guess, in the sense 
of “suppose,” is employed in Derby- 
shire (Pegge) and it is heard in other 
parts. 

Gumption. ‘ Common sense, under- 
standing.” ‘This is a common provinci- 
alism. It is frequently heard in London, 
and in the North of England and in Scot- 
land. ‘To gaum, in the north of England, 
signifies to understand, and gumption or 
gawmtion is the substantive. It isas old 
as the Moes. Goth. gaum jan to per- 
ceive. 

* Sometimes I think it rank presumption 
In me to claim the muses’ gumption.” 
Rev. J. Nicol’s Poems. 

From this word is formed rumgump- 
tion, having the same signification ir. Scot- 
land and most parts of England. 


They need not try thy jokes to fathom, 
They want rumgumption. 


Beattie 

In Yorkshire—rumgumptious means 
“forward and pompous.” 

Heft. 
which is heaved. 
in one or two of the counties of the south 
of England. 

Hither and yon. 
—New England. 


“Here and there” 
Grose says this ex- 


“ Weight” i.e. of the thing | 


Jounce. “ A jolt or shake”—as “ a joun- 
J J 


_ cing trot ;”” provincial in the same coun- 
Thisis a provincialism of the north of | 





| 


It is not uncommon | 


| 


ties. 
Kedec. “ Brisk, in good health and 
spirits’ —as “ how do you do?” J am 


kedge.” Provincial in the same coun- 


ues. 

Keeping room. “ A parlour.” New 
Ungland. Provincial in the same coun- 
I eo 


ties. The number of east-of-England 
provincialisms is an_ historical evidence, 
that many of the New England settlers 
must have come from thence. 

Kilter or kelter. ‘Good condition, 
order”—as “out of kilter’—out of or- 
der. ‘This is heard over all England 
and Scotland. In the west filter 
ineans money—“ out of Kilter,” out of 
money and necessarily out of order. 

Lease. A cow lease, that is, a right 
of pasturage for a cow, in a common pas- 
ture. New England, The word leas, 
in the west of Engiand, Jennings thinks, 
always means stubble land or land simi- 
lar to stubble land. 

Infi. Used by some of the New 
England farmersto signify a sort of gate 
without hinges. A /ift gate, in the east 
of England, in Norfolk and Suffolk, signi- 
fies the same thing. 

Links. “ Sausages” —New England. 
Provincial in the same counties. Wry. 

( To be continued. 














ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, VOL II. 
We have received the second volume 
of this work, including the articles be- 
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This fancied sympathy, it was even pro- | Gaspard Tagliacozzi or Taliacotius as he 


posed to turn to good account: for example 
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Thee and divers aren persons, how to 
murder him; and that, accordingly, they 
did murder and strangle him in his bed- 
chamber; and in the dead of night carried 
him from the said room, and threw him into 
a pond near the house. Thatthe next morn- 
ing when the body was found, the said 
Philip caused it to be buried in haste, and 
refused to stay till his friends and physicians 
viewed it. ‘That the body being taken up 
again by authority and inspected by sur- 
geons, it appeared to have been strangled 
and not drowned. And that his nearest 
relations being required to lift the corpse 
into the coffin after it had been inspected ; 


upon the said Philip Stansfield touching of 


it (according to God’s usual method of dis- 
covering murder, says the framer of the 
indictment) it bled afresh upon tHe said 
Philip and that thereupon he let the body 
fall, and fled from it in the greatest con- 
sternation ; crying lord have mercy upon 
me. And that the said Philip being found 
by an assise to be actor, art and part of the 
aforesaid crimes, one or other of them ; he 
ought to be punished for the treasonable 
crimes above specified,with forfeiture of life, 
lands and goods: and for the other crimes 
above mentioned capitally, and with the 
pains of death aud confiscation of moveables 
to the terror and example of others &c.” 

On this portion of the indictment the 
king’s advocate remarked—* That as to 
the body bleeding,—although several per- 
sons touched it, none of their hands were 
besmeared with blood but the prisoner’s : 
and that the body having lain two days in 
the grave, in a cold season, the blood must 
naturally be congealed. That the lifting 
about the body, and even the incision that 
was made, causing no such effusion be- 
fore, but only of some water or gore, and 
should upon the prisoner’s first touching 
it begin to bleed afresh! he must ascribe 
it to the wonderful providence of God, 
who. in this manner, discovers murder 
especially since no natural reason could 
be assigned for it: and that the horrible 
impressions it made on the prisoner, not- 
withstanding his resolution to the contrary, 
might be urged as another argument of - 
<i (Celebrated trials &c vol IL. y 

70.) 

A case of a similar nature, as exhibit- 
ing this fancied eflect of sympathy, is said 
to have occurred in our own country, as 


Jately as the vear 1767. It is contained in 
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the following attestation of the Coroner. of 
Bergen county, New Jersey. 

“On the 22nd day of September, in the 
year of our lord, 1767, 1, Johnannes Dem- 
arest, Coroner of the county of Bergen and 
province of New Jersey, was present at a 
view of the body of one Nicholas Tuers, 
then lying dead, together with the jury 
which I summoned to enquire of the death 
of the said Nicholas Tuers. At that time 
a negro man, named Harry, belonging to 
Hendrick Christians Zabriskie, was sus- 
pected of having murdered the said Tuers : 
but there was no proof of it and the negro 
denied it. I asked if he was afraid to 
touch Tuers. He said no, he had not 
hurt’him: and immediately came up to the 
corpse lying in the coffin: and then Staats 
Storm,—one of the jurors—said “I am not 
afraid of him, and stroked the dead man’s 
face with his hand, which made no altera- 
tion in the dead person, and (as | did not 
put any faith in any of these trials) my 
back was turned towards the dead body, 
when the jury ordered the negro to touch 
the dead man’s face with his hand; and 
then I heard a cry in the room of the peo- 
ple saying : “he is the man” and I was 
desired to come to the dead body; and 
was told that the said negro Harry had 
put his hand on Tuer’s face, and that the 
blood immediately ran out of the nose of 
the dead man Tuers. I saw the blood on 
his face, and ordered the négro to put his 
hand again on Tuer’s face: he did so, and 
immediately the blood again ran out of the 
said Tuers’ nose at both nostrils, near a 
common table spoonful at each nostril, as 
well as I could judge: whereupon the peo- 
ple all charged him with being the mur- 
derer : but he denied it for a few minutes: 
and then confessed that he had murdered 
the said Nicholas Tuers, by first striking 
him on the head with an axe, and then 
driving a wooden pin in his ear: though 
afterwards he said he struck a second time 
with his axe, and then held him fast till he 
had done struggling : when that was done, 
he awaked some of the family and said 
Tuers was dying he believed. —Johannes 
Demarest, Coron.—(.Annual Register for 
1767, p. 144.) 

The prevalent opinion, that the murder- 
ed body bleeds in the presence of the mur- 
derer is alluded to by many of the olde. 
poets. Thus Shakspe: are in “ Richard 1 bl 









“QO! gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry's 
wounds 

“ Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh ! 

« Blush, blush, thou lump of fou) deformity ; 

“ For ‘tis thy presence that exhales this blood.” 

Webster in his tragedy of “ Appius and 
Virginia,” published about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, has a similar allu- 
sion. 

“ See 
“ Her wounds still bleeding at the horrid pre- 
sence 
“ Of yon stern murderer, till she find revenge.” 

The only other superstitions connected 
with this subject of which we have any 
knowledge, are the following, which are as 
idle as they are general. 

If a person be suddenly taken with a 
shivering it is a sign, that some one has 
just then walked over the site of his future 
grave. Probably, as Grose has observed, 
all persons are not subject to this sensation : 
otherwise the inhabitants, of those places 
whose burial grounds are in exposed situa- 
tions, would live ina constant fit of sha- 
king. 

When a person’s cheek or ear burns, it 
is a sign that some one is then talking of 
him. If it is the right cheek or ear, the 
discourse is to his advantage: if the left, 
to his disadvantage. 

Lastly. When the right eye itches, the 
party effected will shortly cry : if the left, 
he will laugh. 


2 
Na 








THE GERMAN LANGUAGE.—No. I. 








The German language is the oldest of 
all the modern languages of Europe; it 
surpasses every other in copiousness, flexi- 
ibility and energy, and is inferior to none 
in its capabilities of high cultivation. It is 
as fit for familiar and heartfelt discourse as 
it is far solemn, figurative and impassioned 
oration, as proper for every kind of versi- 
fication and poetry as for the expression 
of all abstract and philosophical ideas. 

The language has grown and improved 
with the people that spoke it, and therefore 
is identified with every national peculiarity 
of character and manners, and is thus, em- 
phatically, the property of the German na- 
tion. 

The space allotted to us in these pages 
will not permit us to trace in detail the 
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circumstances under which this language 
has arisen, from its rude infancy and barbar- 
ism to its present comparatively high degree 
of perfection : we shall, therefore, give only 
the principal traits of its history, embracing 
a space of about twenty centuries. In 
order to facilitate the survey of such a 
history we shall divide it, according to the 
most important historical phenomena, into 
seven periods as follow : 

1. ‘Che Gothic period. From the first 
appearance of the Germanic nations until 
Charlemaign, 113 years before Christ to 
768 years after Christ. 

2. The Frankish period. From Char- 
lemaign until the time of the Swabian em- 
perors of Germany (768, to 1137.) 

3. Period of the Swabian amatory poets 
(minnesinger.) From the time of the 
Swabian emperors until the establishment 
of the first German Universities. (1137 to 
1347. 

1. Period of the “« Meistersingers” or 
popular poets incorporated in Guilds like 
other artisans, as shoemakers, taylors Xe. 
which trades those poets often exercised. 

5. Period (1343 to 1625.) of the revi- 
val of arts and sciences (1523 to 1625.) 

6. Period of conflicting opinions as to 
matters of taste inthe German literary pro- 
ductions (1625 to 1751.) 

7. Period of high classical perfection 
in German literature from 1751 to 1829. 


First period. 


The oldest history of the German lan- 
guage, together with that of the people that 
spoke it, is lost in impenetrable obscurity, 
through which is seen merely that little 
which some antient Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians have handed 
down to us in their writings. According to 
those authors, such as Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, Cesar, ‘Tacitus and Ptolemy, the 
Gerinan is not a derived but the original 
language of a great people divided into 
many branches, such as ‘Teutones, Cimbri, 
&c., who inhabited Asia long before 
the birth of Christ, along the shores of the 
Biack sea and the Caspian, and who, by 
degrees, and from different points, moved 
on to Europe, occupying particularly the 
middle and northern parts of that conti- 
nent. 

The original language of the different 





branches of the same nation, thus divided 
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by their migrations and extension over a 
great tract of country, without political 
union, could not fail, under the mighty in- 
fluence of new climates, altered modes of 
life, and intermixture with foreign tribes, 
to be divided and subdivided into a great 
number of different dialects. 

Those branches of the nation that had 
settled on the Rhine and the Danube, soon 
became formidable to the Romans, under 
the name of Germani (Guerre man, were 
man, war man, warrior) as very powerful 
and intrepid warriors, who defended their 
liberty to the last. ‘These Germani were 


a principal nation and spoke a dialect of 


their own. A part of them entered Belgi- 
um and made themselves masters of it, sub- 
duing the Gallic inhabitants of that coun- 
try; but in process of time they adopted 
the language of their subjects who were 
more numerous than themselves. These 
Belgi, united probably with the Cimbri, 
then not much known and who inhabited 
Juteland, migrated into Britain, where the 
remnants of them still call themselves 
Kymri in their language. 

Pytheas, a Greek astronomer, who lived 
at Marseilles, and, about the year 320 be- 
fore Christ, made a commercial voyage in- 
to the north on account of his Republic, 
gives a description of three other Germa- 
nic nations, the Guttones (the Jules) the 
then inhabitants of the Peninsula, Jute- 
land, the Teutones (the Dutch) the then 
inhabitants of Mecklenbourg, Holstein and 
Pommeraniaand the Ostiones (the Esthians 
the inhabitants of the present Russian coast 
from Pillau to Courland. The inhabitants 
of Juteland, who in after times appear un- 
der the name of Cimbri, in alliance with 
the Teutones, their neighbours, in the year 
113, 112, 109, and 102, before Christ, in- 
vaded the southern and western parts of 
the Ro- 
were at 
the Ro- 


Europe and especially Italy, beat 
mans in several engagements, but 
last, according to the accounts of 
man historians, so beaten themselves by the 
Roman consul Marius, that not a man es- 
caped to return to his country! From this 
time the history the Germans be- 
comes clearer and clearer, especially from 
the accounts of Cesar, who waged war with 
them from the year 56, to 51 before Christ. 
From their hich notions of freedom which 
would not allow them to bend under any 
they were involved 
with the 


of 


1 
Wihatever, 


} 


continua wa 


yoke 


Romans in 
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which Ariovistus (Ehrenvest, firm in ho- 
nor) and Arminius ( Hereman, army leader 
distinguished themselves by their bravery 
and generalship. By Arminius, the Ro- 
man army, under Varus, suffered a dis- 
raceful defeat. 

These wars were continued for several 
ages with various success, till at last the 
Romans were coinpletely overthrown by 
their Germanic antagonists. ; 

Daring those long, uninterrupted strug- 
eles against their enemies for the preserva- 
tion of their liberty, the Germans had little 
leisure for cultivating and improving their 
language according to its peculiar genius ; 
ail they did was to adopt a number of 
words from the languages of the different 
nations with which they came in contact, 
but especially from the Roman. Inner 
Germany, however, kept itself freer trom 
these foreign influences, and its language, 
though divided into different dialects, from 
the great number of independent tribes that 
often made war on one another, retained 
in a great measure its genuine Germanic 
character. 

Among the multiplicity of tribes of the 
saine origin there were necessarily some 
nearer allied to one another ; so that they 
may be properly divided into two principal 
branches of tle same nation, the Suevi and 
Cimbri. ‘The Suevi were divided into 
more than thirty tribes.; The Goths, Mar- 
Burgundians, Herulians, Lom- 
\llemans &e. hey all 
inhabited the northern and eastern part of 
Germany, which however, on their migra- 
ting to the South, they afterwards left to be 
occupied by the Sclavonic nations. The 
Cimbri inhabited all western Germany, and 
farther to the west they had the Kelts in 
Gaul, and, to the east, the Suevi for their 
neighbours. They were divided into three 
principal branches. ‘The Belgians in Gaul, 
the Germans on the Rhine, the lower Elbe 
and Juteland; and the Scandinavians in 
Sweden. These were again subdivided in- 
to different tribes. The Belgic branch of 
that nation soon ceased to be considered 
belonging to them, as they adopted the 
Keltic language and manners. The prin- 
cipal tribes of the German Cimbri were 
the Sigambres, Jutes, Cheruskans, Franks, 
Saxons and Friesians; of the Scandinavian 
Cimbri only the Suiones are known as the 
first inhabitants of Sweden, who, in after- 
=. mixed with the Goeths,—a number of 


(iy 
gi 


comans, 


bards, Vandals, 


Tareye 
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whom had migrated into Sweden from the 
banks of the Danube; not from Sweden to 
the Danube, as has been erroneously stated 
by some authors. 

“The consideration of the difference here 
mentioned between the two principal 
branches of the Teutonic or Germanic na- 
tion, is very important as relates to the 
German language ; for it occasioned that 
diversity, so remarkable even in our days, 
between the languages spoken in the low 
lands and the high lends of Germany, un- 
der the name of low Dutch and_ high 
Dutch. ‘he oldest we 
prove that the Suevi spoke the high, 
the Cimbri, the low Dutch. 


have 


but 


documents 


al 


t'o be continued. 





For the Virgtuia Litera 
A MORISCO 


\s a passa—liempo in an hour of idleness, 
I attempted the following translation or 
paraphrase rather, as I might more pro- 
perly term it—My humble version conveys 
but a faint idea of the beauty of the ori- 
ginal, wich indeed must necessarily lose 
much by any translation whatsoever. 

In Don Manvel Quintana’s preface to a 
selection of Spanish poetry ( Poesias Selec- 
tas. Madrid. 1807.) the reader will find a 
very lively and interesting description of the 
peculiar national characteristics Xe. ol 


{ 


the Spanish romances, from which the 


ballad before us is selected as a spec 


bhey 
extremely popular and deservedly so. 


of that style of composition. 
The 
chastity and brilliancy of imagery,—the 
freshness and vigor of style—the delicate 
tone of maternal fecling and the clevant 
simplicity of expression which distinguish- 
es these little pieces, place the: in strong 
contrast with the extravagant and oftentimes 
unintelligible 
poets (especially the cudleranismos) whose 


principal aim, it would seem from their | 
works, is to perplex the understanding by | 


far fetched metaphor and obscure allusion. 
he general applause which greeted the 


public appearance of the first collection of | 


these romanceros, (as they were entitled) 
induced Lope de Vega and Gongora, the 
most eminent poets of the day to attempt 
that description of composition. By the 
way, itis much to be lamented that the 


rhapsodies of subsequent | 


whose genius was decidedly of the 

irst order, did not adhere more closely to 
of the beautiful models before 

of his earlier productions are 

but the observant reader will, 

there, detect amonz them some 

s Which occur so frequent- 
after his taste had 

Lope 


In tis later 


wholl; ated. also a- 

in conccit and vress atlectation, but 

ects bear no Comparison with those 

» famous invenicr of the cultismo— 
** RR —  N 


, January, 1830. 


AZULES TANELIES.” &c. 


scent sabres bright with cold 
zure sashes’ fold— 
orace filly 
ing light and free— 
ery 
hehe) \loor, 
' 
ayed 


j in mourning—four by four, 
The city enter 


solemnly. 
Jn sadness marching, on they come 
With trumpet hoarse and mufiled drum 

The Pheenix glancing in its pride 

Upon their banners tioating wide, 

That flashed with beam so fiery, 

The winds breathed on it fearfully, 

Is now alas! ins yf 

By the sad bearer carried low ; 

st. 

i 


he gathering emblem sweeps the plain, 


ind on the silk is many a stain— 


In sadness 


A hundred men from Lybias plain 
Formed Aliatar’s gailant train, 
When to defend Mobril and save 
Ilis brother, rode that warrior brave, 
He sallied forth 
Stretched on a sable bier; to day 

They bear him lifeless through the gate, 


on courser gay 5 


From whence he urged his steed so late. 


In sadness marching &c. 


Among the reeds that lined the way 
The master knights in ambush lay, 
From whence they rushed out furiously 
Upon their coming enemy— 

On that eventful day was slain 

Brave Aliatar: and his train 
Unvanquished still, tho’? once o’ercome, 
Are now returning slowly home. 


’ 


in sadness marching &e 
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How deep oh! Zayda, is thy woe! 
And from thine eyes the bright tears flow 
More freely than the crimson tide 
When hapless Aliatar died. 
Say love! didst thou ber grief behold ? 
Or touched with pity, draw the fold 
More firmly round those shaded eyes 
That durst net view her agonies ¢ 

In sadness marching &c. 


Nor does fair Zayda only weep— 

Alike are plunged in sorrow deep 

All those who drink of Genils’ tide, 

Or dwell where Darro’s waters glide, 

The fair bewail a lost gallant— 

The brave—a warrior passed away— 

The high in birth a peer lament— 

The poor regret their friendly stay. 
In sadness marching, on they come 
With trumpet hoarse and muffled drum. 


“oR 


— nh. 














EDUCATION IN SOUTIIERN INDIA. 


The subjoined account of the state of 


education amongst the natives of Banga- 
lore, is written by Ram Raz, native secre- 
tary to the Madras Schoolbock soci ly, 
unassisted by any European. It is curious 
as a specimen of the great ease and puri- 
ty in the English language, which may be 


attained by a native of India, as well as for’ 


the information it conveys. Ram Raz is 
the present head English master of the 
College of Fort St. George ; he is describ- 
ed as a man, whose extensive acquirements 
in almost all the languages of India and 
accurate knowledge of English, are the 
result of indefatigable diligence of many 
years’ duration, bestowed without any pros- 
pect of pecuniary remuneration and whose 
ardent love of literary research has been 
only restricted by the debility of a consti- 
tution much impaired by hard study— 
Asiatic Journal vol. xxiv. p. 584.) — His 
first employment, in the public service, 
was that of clerk to the quarter master ofa 
native regiment, from which he was pro- 
moted to a clerkship in the office of the 
military Auditor General at Madras, where 
an acquaintance with accounts and a 
very slender knowledge of English would 
have ensured his success and advancement. 
After the close of a laborious day in the 


last mentioned office, he robbed his rest of 


the hours which he devoted to the cu!tiva- 
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tiou of English and Indian literature; the 
extract which follows exhibits with what 
success. 

“ It is generally believed that the state of 
education in the provinces is much inferior 
to that which at present obtains at the pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George. This is con- 
firmed to a certain extent by the informa- 
tion I have been enabled to obtain on the 
subject, during a rseidence of some months 
at Bangalore, and by my own observation 
of the comparatively low degree of know- 
ledge attained by the generality of the na- 
tives, and of the defective mode of instruc- 
tion, which prevails in the schools in this 
city, one of the richest and most populous 
in the country of Mysore. 

In this country, education is confined to 
a very small portion of the people who are 
considered as the higher class, and except 
in a few instances, it never reaches be- 
yond instruction in reading and wri- 
ting, and the simple rules of arithmetic; 
and even the few who may be desirous of 
extending their knowledge farther, neces- 
sarily labour under great difficulties from 
want of competent teachers, suitable books 
of instruction, and a systematic method of 
education. ‘The lower orders, the class 
of labourers, &c., who form the greater 
part of the population, are lamentably sunk 
in ignorance, withgut a single gleam of 
knowledge to enlighten their minds. 

The richer class of merchants, artificers, 
and shopkeepers usually possess some 
knowledge in the rudiments of learning, by 
means of which they are capable of keep- 
ing their own accounts and transacting their 
own business whilethe poorer class remain 
totally unacquainted with letters. Among 
the Brahmans, the Laucicus or the laity, 
who fill almost the whole of the civil offi- 
ces in this country, are well versed in read- 
ing letters on business, and in the mode of 
keeping accounts in one, and frequently in 
two, of the vernacular languages ; and most 
of the Vaydicas or the clergy unite to a 
knowledge of reading and writing the abi- 
lity of reciting a part of their Vedas, a qua- 
lification which is considered indispensa- 
bly necessary to maintain their sacerdotal 
dignity; but their learning seldom ex- 
tends so far as so enable them to under- 
stand the import of their scriptures, for it 
is but one in fifty that possesses a com- 
petent knowledge of the Sanscrit  lan- 


guage. 
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In the town, fort, and cantonment of 
Bungalore, there are seven ‘lulugu, twenty 
one Canarese, four Mahratta, and three 
Tamil, in all thirty-five Hindu schools, 
which contain in theaggregate five hundred 
and 60 scholars. Of these one hundred scho- 
lars are studying Telugu, three hundred 
Canarese, one hundred Mahratta, and six- 
ty Tamil. ‘These scholars are composed 
of all sacts indiscriminately. The number 
of le:rners, compared with the estimated 
number of boys in this city, would give a 


proportion of one to five or six ; but even of 


these scarcely one fourth continue in school 
for a sufficient length of time to acquire a 
competent knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing ;—the poorer class of people being fre- 
quently obliged to take their children from 
it, and put them to some employment, be- 
fore they have learned the first principles 
of education. 

There does not exist in Bangalore any 
regular academy form Sanscrit ; but this 
deficiency is in some measure supplied by 
a few of the learned Brahmans, who em- 
ploy their leisure hours in gratuitously in- 
structing a few young Brahmacharis, who 
are willing to attend them at their conve- 
nience, in the Vedas (theology) Cavyas 
(poems,) Sastras (sciences,) &c. 

The masters of the Telugu, Canarese, 
and Mahratta schools are commonly Brah- 
mans, and generally speaking, their know- 
ledge in the languages which they respec- 
tively teach is as limited as that of other 
ordinary scholars in this country: they can 
indeed read a book with the greatest flu- 
ency, and write a very legible hand, but, 


they are unable to explain the meaning of 


any passage in the books from which they 
instruct their scholars. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions, and among them I have 
great satisfaction in noticing particularly 
two persons, named Achappa aid S’riniva- 
saya, both teachers of the Telugu, whose 
ability and knowledge in the standard 
works of that language, added to a consi- 
derable acquaintance with the Sanscrit, are 
highly creditable to them, and would do 
ample justice to the honourable profession 
which they follow, if they were only to 
adopt an improved system of education in 
their schools. 

Although the fifth year of the age of a 
boy is considered as the fittest period for 
him to commence his scholastic life, yet 
there are numcrous instances in this coun- 
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try of boys being placed in school, some 
after the completion of their sixth year, 
while others do not enter it before they 
are ten or eleven years old. 

On the first entrance of a boy in school, 
it is customary for him to make a present 
of a few fanams to the master, and to wor- 
ship the god of wisdom, whose image is 
set up in some schools, invoking him to 
grant him knowledge, and to enable him 
to surmount every obstacle that may pre- 
sent itself in the course, of his studies;—the 
master or the town priest, first assisting him 
inthe performance of the usual ceremonies. 
The scholar then receives from the master 
a book containing the alphabet written in 
large characters, and is taught to repeat 
the several letters three times over, as they 
are pointed out to him in the book. 

This done, a distribution of the offer- 
ings made to takes place 
among the boys, and the newly admitted 
scholar, having duly saluted the image and 
the master, returns home. On this as weil 
as on every occasion, when ascholar com- 


Ganesa 


inences a new book or enters upon a new 
course of study, the whole school general- 
ly has a holiday during the afternoon, on 
which account, the scholar, at whose in- 
stance this indulgence is granted, is obli- 
ged to make an additional present to the 
master. Ifthe parent be rich, this initia- 
tory ceremony is often performed with 
great poinp in the house of the scholar to 
be admitted, where the master and all his 
pupils attend for the purpose; and in this 
case, a very handsome present is made to 
the master in money, clothes, &c. accord- 
ing to the ability of the donor,and the ce- 
remony is generally concluded by a pro- 
cession, the child being carried in a pa- 
lankeen or on horseback, with music and 
dancing, through the town. 

The emolument of a schoolmaster in 
this country is indeed very inconsiderable ; 
the average monthly sum paid for each of 
the poorer children is a Cantaray fanam 
equal to three and three fourths Madras fa- 
nams, (about 5d.,) and even this, the 
schoolmasters complain, is not paid to 
them regularly: the richer boys pay from 
two to four cantaray fanams, and sometimes 
more, according to the circumstances of 
their parents. In addition to this, in some 
schools, each boy supplies the master with 
a small quantity of oil, firewood, betel-nut 
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&C..— once In a week or iortniel 


in Navaratri, which occurs in th: 


of September and October, the schoolmas- | 


ter assembles a!) his scholars, and conducts 
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it; and | cadjan leaves, be 


> months | 


them to their parents and relations respec- | 


tively, as well as to some respectable per- 


sons in the city, 
\ 


sing hymns &e. in their presence, obtains 


small presents in money, clothes &c 


The school hiours are from six o’clock 


six or seven in the eve- 


in the morning to 


id causing the boys to} 


ning, in which time the boys are allowed | 


two or three hours in the morning, and at | 
noon, for taking their meals; and at night | 


they study their lessons at home. The 
full moon and the new moon, and the first 
day of the bright and dark fortnights re- 
spectively, are allowed as holidays; all 


study being prohibited on those days, as 


t ¢ 
it < 


also on various other festival days in the 
year. 


me TA91Y , 
he youngest 


scholars first learn the al- | 


phabet by tracing with their fingers each | 


letter, which the master or the monitor, 


for | 


as such the head boy acts in all the native | 


down on sand before them, 
aloud, until they are 


schools) sets 
and by repeating it 
able to write it down themselve 
help of a copy. ‘hey are then taught t 
connected forms of vowels and consonants, 


the numerals, and the mu!tiplicatic 


rut the 
! 


iit 


Ss With 


on table, 
kewise on sand from a 


, ve , } 
bY Writing them i: 
and by 


fore them reading 


copy placed b 
‘This 


them distincily. 
part of every day *s labour, a 


exercise forms 


} 


na is repeated 


for several months, sometimes by cach boy 


separately, and sometimes by all the boys 
promiscuously, one leading and the rest fol 
V 


lowing him. ‘They 


also sometimes write 


on sand, and sometimes verbally repeat | 


the names of the cycle years, the months, | 


the days of the week, the planets, the signs | 


of the zodiac, the constellations &c.&c; 
and those who have had sufficient practic« 
in decyphering the characters, are made to 
write down a few proper names which the 
master or monitor gives out to each boy in- 
And when they are able to do 


dividually. 
nd 


this correctly, they begin to read over a 
commit to memory some books, receiving 
every day a fresh lesson of a moderate 
lencth, but without having a single word 
explained to them. The scholars then 
proceed to work in various schools of 
arithmetic. which the master gives them 
written on a piece of cadjan leaf or on a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


painted board, and to exercise writing on ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I, AND 

yards, and paper, from the 
forms set by the master in the upper line of 
the copy, first forming 
and gradually reducing 
rate In reading, 
taught individu uly, without method, order, 


large characters, 
them to a mode. 
size. the children are 
or discipline; there being neither classes 
hor promotion, nor degradation in the na- 
tive schools, to excite a spirit of emulation 
wnong the students. Under all these dis- 


advantages, when a boy continues jr 
school, and passes through the foregoing 
series of study, which generally takes him 
at leas 


cy in 


! 
he 


five years, acquires a proficien- 
reading any books or letters with 
fluency, in writing a good hand, and in 
the principle rules of arithmetic, and he 
is then considered as having had a good. 
though not a liberal and 
sent out into the world to seek for a | 
lihood.” 


education ; 


is 


1Ve- 





CONVENTION. 


jrol 


r cousideration had not 
eh without connect 


tl 


ing it 
1e Wish 


s levi 


» the 
it was apprehend 1, 
constitutional provision, 
’ were not prohibited from 
“the 


ed 


t t nited States 
} that the right 


’ 

apprehenc 
which the southern states have to representation 
he 


for their slaves would be endangered by the pre- 


sent question, as that right is held by compact, 


on compromise ; and an amendment to the 


Constitution was impracticable. ‘The same ar- 
had been urged, at the adop- 


moreover, 


he Co 


tion of ti 


gument, 
4 ] ier, arded 
nstitution, and was disregarded. 


He then showed from a comparison of the in- 


crease of population in the east and the west, 
poy 


4) 134Tp 


the different periods of ten years since 1700, that 


the time when there would be more whites west 





of the Blue Ridge was very uncertain, and in- 


ferred farther that the time was not distant when 

the ratio of increase would be the same in al lt 1} who had,and exelude all who had not the 
the districts. "Uakine the auditor's estiimat f | requisite imteres d attachment. but the object 
the increase since 1829, h 
white population of all the 


ained by a moderate pro 
a safeguard, as this, 
making the total amount in of the state 
and in the east 895.000, and tent.” 
thought the increase would be the same in both, ie entered. : ! length, into the ebnsidera- 
mparison of th 


i classes 


tances. and 
yosiInYT the pre pprehended from 
there would be a few slave ldir nti t > cl . bere wast yond of sympa- 


in the west, there was 1 anoer tha »¢ iy por m of n’ among them 
basis,” would “earry poy r t iendly re said he liad i d at first to fear that if 
hands.” Ona furtl » made the ba- 
tables, he show rat the relative increase of | sis of repres yn, itmight hereafter induce 
] 


and he arg d that this ulde ue to be the wil Vo vi a Vv t mercasing their p wer; 
rom the increas “the eulture obaeeco, | but on further reflexion, he lieved that no such 
1 soon, if an 
n exten- 
ribution of 
diffusion of slaves 
growing tess, 
friend to 
n’s purse to 
that no such im- 
raken bat at » @X- 
the holder to part with i hey y ulso find | under pro; strictl the inte the 
auxiliaries, even in the east, amone th > who dé nity pired ar Improvement of its roads 


own slay “whom the rioht of | and rivers. And such had | 1 the opinion of 


the middle 

and tic lower country by the 
principal markets; and in 
the latter would be most 


of all public works were 


ind 

would be 

then inquired 

is likely to command 

f view of the navi- 

heir petitions and and the country inter- 

be another Convention. then the 4 ested in this improveinent, and inferred that no 

nder of power would come probable combination of 

animosities, and restore harmony te e Con interests would be suflicient to command ama 
mane 14} 


monw ith rislature Besides, 


ile then dilated on the advantage of limiting 


2 successfu 
richt of suffr: ro . 1) . 
right of suffrage to those, “ who have sufti- would afford 

of rmanent ould 
ent to 
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added to a small local interest in the east, would 
give amajority. He denied that the people of 
the west would be more likely to engage in ex- 
pensive undertakings than those of the east, as 
they would be required to pay in proportion to 
their ability, and the man of small property sub- 
mits to improvident expenditures as unwillingly 
as the rich man. He added, in answer to the 
argument drawn from the greater proportion of 


the taxes being paid by the east, that ifboth paris 

of the state contributed equally, it would still be 

insisted that the west would be induced to lay 

taxes, of which they were to have the chief be- 
6 


other argument against transferring the power to 


nefit—and that the east would then find some 


the west, and some new basis ef representation 
would be devised to prevent it. 

Mr. Johnson then entered into the history of the 
James River navigation. for the purpose of vin- 
dicating its policy and showing that the mea- 
sures most objected to in tiat improvement were 
carried by eastern votes. He showed that the 
fears of taxes, for the purposes of educating the 
poor of the west, were unfounded. Ie said this 
was not exclusively «a western interest, and that 
the most expensive sciemes of public education 
had all originated in the west. 

But supposing the apprehended dangers exist- 
ed, he denied that their proper remedy was in 
giving power to the minority. [fit was thought 
that there wasany danger of unjust taxation or 
of a mispplication of the public revenue for the 
purpose of public improvemeut, or for education, 
the powers of the legislature for these objects 
might be limited, by requiring a vote of four 
sevenths, or three fifths, or two thirds ; or, what 
would be yet more effectual, by applying the 
combined basis to the Senate. He was an ad- 
vocate for none of these expedients, but he 
maintained that this was as far as the other side 
Hle denied 


that the Sanate would be an insufficient check 


could go, on their own principles 


to the house of Representatives and referred to 
his own experience. Besides, the constituents of 
that body would be the very minority whose in- 
terests were sought to be protected. 

He remarked that the slave property of the 
east did not require representation to give it 
influence in the government, as it allowed more 
leisure and more afforded the means of education 
than can be enjoyed by the citizens of the west, 
and he said that almost all the distinguished 
orators, jurists and statemen of Virginia have 
been born and educated in the eastern district ; 
and that these advantages must always give 
political power. 

In answer to the argument that this superior 


intelligence of the east implies superior virtue, 










which presented an additional reason for giving 
the power to the east, he said, in the first place, 
it did not follow that superier numbers would 
always prevail over superior talents, and in the 
next, that it was not true that virtue was in pro- 
portion to talents in political life. He could not 
allow to the superior intelligence of the east any 
superiority of virtue ; and could never consent 
to surrender the power of the state into the 
hands of a minority. 

He said that the arguments ureed by the peo- 
ple of the east against the possible abuse of pow- 
er, if given to the west, may be retorted on them 
as it was admitted the two districts had not an 
identity of interests, for instance, in the subject 
of internal improvement. And he stated that 
the west may be injured by reducing the taxon 
slaves, and by increasing it on land; and by in- 
creasing it on cattle, which he insisted would be 
more productive in the west than the east, and 
that there were subjects of taxation peculiar to 
the west, as salt and other mineral products 
Though he did not. believe that the power would 
be abused by the east, yet there was surely as 
much reason for withholding extraordinary con- 
fidence from them when a minority, as the ordi- 
nary confidence from the west when a majo- 
rity. 

To the compound basis, he said. he had “ insu- 
perable objections.” If power was given to the 
minority, they would have the means of perpet- 
uating it. He referred to the reluctance with 
which the minority had given up their power in 
the senate in 1817, although they paid a triple 
tax for it, to shew the hich value set on power ; 
and considering the sinailness of the taxes, they 
might always be willing to pay a double portion 
of them, to retain the power of the government. 
He further objected to the principle that proper- 
ty is entitled to representation, as it might be 
extended so as to be inconsistent with a popular 
government. He concluded with begging the 
comiitiee to compare the two propositions sub- 
initted to thenn—“ the simplicity, the uniform 
character and operation of the one, its entire 
conformity with the principles of our govern- 
ment, with the complex and varying character 
of the other, its proneness to abuse, and its ten- 
dency to discredit the doctrines we have been 
taught to reverence and respect.” And to re- 
member the important difference of their respec- 
tive consequences to the peace and harmony, the 
character, and integrity of the state. 

Nov. 18. Mr. Stanard addressed the commit- 
tee. After adverting to the fact that he was 
chusen by a district in which he did not reside, 


as giving his constituents a stronger claim to his 














exertions and passing encomiums on the temper 
and sobriety which have generally characterized 
the debate, he spoke of the claims of the west 
for their services in the late war, and said they 
had been often before insisted on, always ac- 
knowledged, and more than once requited ; and 
he asked if these claims were to endure forever, 
and whether it was like our obiigation to the cre- 
ator, “ a debt immense of endless gratitude—still 
paying, st Il to owe He said he had full faith 
in the sincerity of the professions and disclaim- 
ers made by the west, but he knew how possi- 


ble it was for the strongest minds and purest 


hearts to be deluded in favor of their schemes of 


public good. 

He complained that the question had been 
regarded as if it were before the primary assem- 
blies of the people in their sovereign character ; 
and as if the numbers represented by a majority 
of the members here, should prescribe the terms 
of the constitution, and the minority have no 
voice. 
it were, the qu ilities required of the members 
were not prudence and knowledge and virtue, 
but merely “the capacity to add, subtract, and 
strike a balance.” This was totally inconsistent 
with the course the people had pursued, in choos- 
ing the patriarchs of the land, and with the pro- 
ceedings of the convention itself.‘ Those patri- 
archs, he said, are to stand before the people as 
instructors, and not as the passive instruments of 
a foregone decree.” 

He said the argument which had been most 
frequently used ou the other side, was the argu- 
ment of epithe ts, which has always a potent one, 
in all political themes,” as that 
which the east contended was, anti-republican 
Ile first noticed 


the basis for 


aristocratical and oligarchical. 
the proposition imputed to Judge Upsher, that 
there were ‘‘ no principles in government,” when 
that eentleman rose and disclaimed having utter- 
ed the opinion. Mr. Stanard then spoke ‘at 
length on the various principles of government, 
according to the character of the people and the 
circumstances of the country, and that they all 
ought to be respected—“ no one to have a des- 
potic sway, and to hush into silence all the rest.” 
‘Lane other side, however, he said, would give to 
asingle principle this overruling sway, which 
he compared to the operation of the chemist, 
who extracts from the materials of wholesome 
aliment a single ingredient, which thus sepa- 
rated maddens the brain, without nourishing the 
body 

He reminded the gentleman from Brooke, who 
would set out with certain a priori pinciples, 


that there were no postulates and axioms in mo- 


This he denied to be correct, and said if 
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ral or political science that would lead him to 
certain truth, as in mathematics. ‘MY hus he ask- 
ed if any one would resort to a priort principles 
if he were now to make a constitution for En- 
cland, and give a free and equal representative 
government to that country ; and suppose he 
decided to get rid of king, nobles, clergy &c, 
would he give to every man an equal portion of 
political power? “ Equal numbers he said, had 


not always equal value,” and larger masses of 


population united in a common interest, and di- 
rected by one will, could not have as much power 
as the same population when divided and dis- 
persed ; without destreying the very political 
lat. He thought we 


policy of Massachu- 


equality that wag amiec 


should rather imitate the 


setts In limiting the number of representatives 
from Uoston whatever m iy be its population or 
wealth. From the saine considerations, he said, 
he would not sive to the city of New York the 
weight its numbers might entitle it to. 

Ue then 


principle * 


went into the consideration of the 
that all men are by nature free,’ and 
urged that the moment be who insists on it tries 
to put it in practice, “the case categorical be- 
came a case hypothetical,’ as that ail men are 
by natnre possessed of equal rights, ergo, all men 
in suciety should have equal portions of political 
power, ?f they are not women; if they are not 
under tire nty one, if they are not paupers ; not 
insane &e —which limitations had been conced- 
ed by the most thorough going suppotters of this 
new patent for republicanisin.”” As he advances 
his case categorical becomes more hypothetical. 
Tlie reports of the legislative committee has ifs 
in abundance ; as /f the voter owns land; ?f it 
is so many acres; ?f he has paid taxes, &e. and 
thus before he gets to work, he will have stricken 
from the numbers nf the people two thirds of the 
whole.’ He admitted the propiety of these ex- 
clusions, but said *“‘ why make your opinions the 
standard He trusted then that this argument 
would be disarmed of the reproach that our pre- 
sent government, was “ anti republican and_oli- 


archical.” 





TRANSLATION. 

To make a good translation is neither so 
easy as the generality of bookmakers seem 
to think, nor so useless as some philologic- 
al pedants have pronounced it to be; nor is 
the occupation of a translator so contemp- 
tible as under the hands of so many un- 
qualified scribblers, it threatens to become 
in the eyes of the public. Translations 
are chiefly made for the use of those who 
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have neither time nor opportunity to make 
themselves acquainted with foreign 
guages. We desire that by reading a 
translation we should derive as much prof- 
it or pleasure as we should have done, had 
we understood and read the original. The 
first duty, therefore, of a translator is to 
transmit faithfully and « ompletely the lead- 
the 
vy the study 


his origina! 5; as 
who 
to correct and | 
in a 


ing ideas of these are 
most important to him, by 

of an author, wishes either 
increase his former acquirements, 
general manner cultivate and improve 
mental faculties. For this 
translator must possess, not merely a 
fect knowledge of the langu In Ww 
he writes and of that from which hx 
lates, but he be familiar with 
the subject matter his author, whose 
peculiar manner of thought and expression 


with fidelity and truth. 


or 
a 

nis 
the 
per- 
hich 


purpose 


ace 
trans- 
must also 
of 


he must copy 
Words and sentences, 
origin il, besides the principal, also Coils 
eral ideas, must in the translation be ren- 
dered by such as will, in the mind of t 


sing 


« \pre 


' 
awaken the sa 
rr ? 

1e words, how 


reader, 
images. 
ever 


so i 


ally 
be insuill ; im 
ill entirely change it; the 
position 


meres 
ing, but w 


word, 


sl 
tne 


same phrase, the same 
of words and j 


. : 
are to affect the 
languages make 


phrases, especially when they 
feelings. may 

ic suede a 
entirely diiferent 
And evel should 
, With regard 


be the san 


In diltere nt 


an llil- 
pression on the reader. 
the genius of both Jarguages 
particular expression, 


still. if lite rally translate; 


to a 1e, if 


may 
render but f 
al. Vor 
nified 1 

and circumst 
wr that now other ide 
it than were at the 
wrote, or that allusions, which formerly gave 
and life, are now wei 
In such a 
accurate 


uintly, the sens 


} 
> of 
| 


4! ] 

it may happer iit the thing sig 
4] ‘ | : 

now changed, or that ifs relations 


same, 


no longer th 
tiated with 


mces are 


assot 


‘aS are 


time when the author 


tstrenoth, brilliiancy ik. 
colorless. and without interest. 
ranslator, if he have 
genius of both languages, 
2 ’ 
matured 


substitute, 


case, the t an 
ledge ofthe 
a sound | ont 
will not fail to 
being equivalent to the expression 
original, shall produce the same —, and 


know 


taste, 
which 
in the 


and 


find a 


epithets alone, in works of poctry elo- 
quence, may exercise the si St 

es 
ager itor, whos e chief attention ought to 


ssoc1ation 


of 


which | 
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lan- | 


» | priate and happy. 


R= | 


RARY MUSEUM, &c. 
of ideas, vividly retrace in the mind the 
image of the object in quesiion, as well as 
| those which manifest the peculiar spirit 
|; of the author. All those epithets that are 
characteristic and only serve as embellish- 
| ments lay less constraint on him; these he 
| may, without any disadvantage to his trans- 
lation, sometimes change and sometimes 
| omit. If the translation from a good work 
does not read well, it is a sure sign that it 
iis a bad performance in itself, for besides 
| its want of be auty, it does not represent, at 
} least as far diction concerned, the 
spir it we the author which we admire in the 
| ( justice in this respect 
| With a practised ear and a 
; refined taste. must have at his command 
| | 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 


as Is 


‘ 


To do 


mal. 


» translator 


all I the copiousness and all the niceties of 
t {from among a number 
— ssions those which, in the given 


a age, to sele 
of 
combination, are the most beautiful, appro- 

] \ serious reflexion on 

| the indispensable requisites for making a 
| good translation might, if not angment the 
number of good authors, at least sensibly 


diminish that of bad translations. 





OBSE 


»same | 


informed by a 
was 


were lately 
that an 
place, 


The public 
Journal 
at that 
have said, * being erected,’ 
remarked that this would be the first 
building of the kind in the United States 
We have indeed been culpably remiss in 
this indispensable requisite to 
ful cultivation of the useful and 
of astronoiny, but onr re- 


observatory 
(perhaps it might 
and was 


Boston 
erecting 


| providing 

| the snecess 
dignified science 
proach has not been quite so great as the 
mark conveys, since there was an 
Philadelphia in the time of 
a most 


avove re 
observatory in 
who we know made 
there has been another 
at Colum- 

and we 


Rittenhouse, 
profit ile use of it: 
very recently, if we mistake not, 
bia college in South Carolina ; 
have been for some short time provided 
with at this University. The latter, 
though, a small building, is well con- 
structed for its purpose ; and we flatter our- 
it will afford the means of 

curious 


one 


’ 
selves that, 


‘tronomical observations, at onet 


and useful. 
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